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in these very significant words : " A day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the seven nations, which may be said to 
include all humanity, will be allied and mingled as the 
seven prismatic colors, in a radiant celestial curve ; the 
prodigy of Peace will appear, eternal and visible over all 
civilization, and the world will, dazzled, contemplate the 
rainbow of the United States of Europe." 

I conclude with the vision of the poet Longfellow, re- 
corded in those familiar lines entitled "The Arsenal at 
Springfield." I can but recall vividly to mind the time 
when these prophetic lines appeared, in the time of my 
youth, and contrast the condition of the world then with 
its greatly advanced condition to-day. I must add that 
it required much more the hopeful spirit and the power 
of vision of a great poet to write such words then than 
it would to-day, — words now so full of hope and promise 
to us all. Taking his stand on the mountain heights of 
vision, as he looked upon the great display of arms in the 
Springfield Arsenal, he wrote with truly prophetic pen : 

" Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease, 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace: 
Peace, and no longer through its brazen portals 

The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies, 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of Love arise." 



The Story of a Little Battle. 

BY W. R. H. 

[ W. R. H., who writes this account, was a colonel in the Civil 
War and an eye-witness of and participant in the events here 
described. He has been for many years a pronounced peace 
man, and writes this "Story of a Little Battle' 1 '' in the hope 
that it may lead some boys and young men to see the real 
character, the horrors and loathsomeness of war, and to throw 
their influence henceforth against it. — Ed.\ 

In the year 1862 I was with our army, — the army of 
the government, — consisting of twenty thousand men, 
and this army requiring ten thousand tents formed a 
city, with avenues and streets, which were kept clean by 
constant sweeping. It required tons of food and water 
to sustain them one day, and our camp had to be placed 
by a stream of water, for in addition to the human beings, 
we had to feed two thousand horses for the cavalry, the 
wagons and the officers. And, in addition, we required 
wood to cook the food, and the soldiers were busy cutting 
down dead trees and carrying the wood to their camps, 
and on a rainy day what could they do? How could 
they roast their meat or boil their coffee? 

Fortunately for us, when a week had passed a telegram 
to General McClellan ordered him to move this army 
rapidly towards Pennsylvania to prevent General Lee, 
with his army, from marching into that State. This 
order from Washington required haste. 

The General looked at his watch — it was noon. He 
turned to his young men — the ornamental members of 
his staff — and ordered them to put spurs to their horses 
and ride at the utmost speed to every general of the 
army with the order to be ready to move at 2 P. M. 
The generals must send orders to each colonel, and the 
colonels to their captains, and so in a half hour every 
man in the army knew of the order to march. 

At two o'clock the First Regiment moved out to the 
narrow road, and at four o'clock *he last one was on the 



march, and the entire line of infantry, cavalry, artillery 
and wagons made a line four miles long. 

On the 16th of September we were in sight of a line 
of thickly wooded hills, as we in New England would 
call them ; but in that vicinity it was South Mountain. 
When within a mile of it scouts were seen returning 
hastily, and meeting General McClellan they reported 
that the forest was full of Confederate troops to oppose 
our further progress toward Pennsylvania. The General 
ordered a halt, and the word went down the line four 
miles in four minutes. The tired soldiers were glad to 
hear the order " Stack arms ! " and in five minutes there 
were a thousand little steeples made by their guns. The 
men sat down by the roadside and took off their knap- 
sacks, haversacks and canteens, and unbuckled their 
heavy belts. Some went to sleep, some took from their 
knapsacks crumpled letters, ink vials, pen, and finished 
the letters, perhaps the last they would write. Some 
scraped together leaves and brush, poured ground coffee 
into their tin cups, and filling the cups with water from 
their canteen, were ready with hard bread to get a slight 
meal, when the fire was alight. Oh, the suffering on 
the march with the heavy knapsack and the gun ! Boys 
would like to be soldiers ! 

General McClellan soon decided what to do — to order 
five thousand men to "feel" the mountains. The regi- 
mental commanders were notified and were soon on the 
march. Pioneers preceded them, throwing down the 
fences. The horses, cows and sheep grazing in the field, 
unused to such a scene, took fright, rushed away and 
were scattered over the neighborhood. The troops 
trampled underfoot the tall green corn, the golden grain, 
the fragrant hay. Soon they came within reach of the 
enemy's guns, and then we could hear the rattle of 
musketry. Those who had field glasses could see men 
falling, could see the ranks closing up, and all who were 
able at double quick seeking the shelter of the woods. 

Then came the order " Spread out," and soon a column, 
half a mile wide, were rushing up the mountain with 
guns at " Charge bayonets," and our angry men were 
ordering those behind trees and rocks to throw down 
their guns' and fall in behind, or receive the bayonet 
thrust. Our men gave a yell of defiance. All this 
tended to terrify the enemy and inspirit our troops. 

From our waiting reserve came in haste the chief 
surgeon with a dozen assistants and twenty detailed men. 
They moved towards a large barn. Arrived there, the 
chief ordered, " Throw open those doors ; push out that 
wagon ; throw those tools -up on the mow ; sweep the 
floor ; bring forward the surgeon's wagon ! " The wagon 
was at hand, and backed up to the door. 

The back of the wagon was let down, and the tops of 
six tables were carried in, followed by six sets of legs. 
Sooner than I can write it, the legs were firmly placed, 
and the tables, entire and strong, were ready for the ex- 
pected wounded men. 

Near this barn-hospital was the Ambulance Corps, 
under command of a mounted officer. When this officer 
perceived that the firing had ceased, he gave the order : 
" Ambulance Corps, forward march ! " and ten ambu- 
lances moved rapidly to bring in the wounded men. 
Through his glass the corporal on guard could see the 
field surgeons, who accompanied the ambulances, turn- 
ing over the men to see who were dead, and who needed 
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immediate attention. There were found ten dead and 
fifty wounded. The latter were hastily loaded into the 
ambulances, and the drivers were ordered to move for- 
the hospital. The lookout reported to the surgeon the 
movements of the ambulances, and he ordered the sub- 
ordinate officers to arrange their dress. The men in 
attendance took off their coats and replaced them with 
white aprons, the change making them look like butcher 
boys. Now the tools were distributed, - — to one a knife, 
to another a saw, and so on with all the tools that might 
be needed. The train came rapidly, and were arranged 
in the best way to discharge their wounded. 

The first man placed on the table was weak from loss 
of blood, and could only whisper, " Oh, surgeon, save 
my arm ! My wife ! My children ! " Before he could say 
more, a cloth saturated with chloroform rendered him 
unconscious, and then the knife and saw severed the 
arm; the arm was tossed to the corner, and the wound 
dressed. All this took less than ten minutes. Then 
came the order : " Place him with the wounded ! " " He 's 
dead, sir." "Then place him with the dead; next man, 
hurry ! hurry ! " 

Boys, would you like to be soldiers ? 

All this time I had been near this scene, looking 
through my glass, when it occurred to me that I might 
be of use to the surgeons. I rode to the barn-hospital, 
dismounted and handing the bridle to the orderly who 
attended me, I looked inside and said, " Surgeon, can I 
be of service?" This busy officer, scarcely staying his 
hand, replied, " Thank you, Colonel ; will you please ride 
to the prisoners' quarters, call out a dozen men, supply 
them with spades, and prepare a grave for these dead 
men, and these severed limbs?" 

I mounted my horse and rode as rapidly as I could 
through the crowd to where were a host of suffering 
prisoners, and called to a captain with them : " Order a 
dozen of your men for fatigue duty ! " They were 
selected and reviewed. " Cannot use men without 
shoes ; hurry, now, and change those who are bare foot." 
I marched these to the intrenching wagon and provided 
the men with spades. Finding soft ground near the 
barn-hospital, with my sword I marked out a square of 
twelve feet and ordered six men to throw out the dirt. 
They were weak from want of water and food, and were 
soon replaced by the others, and a grave was ready — a 
grave six feet deep ! Now came the dead on stretchers, 
and my orders were rapidly given : " Lay the arms and 
legs straight ; put the next man's head by the feet of the 
first." Here comes a large basket heavy with arms and 
legs. " Pack them close." Soon all were laid out. 
Now, " Throw in the earth ! No ! not on their faces ! 
Cover them up ! Hand down that old hat — rip up that 
sleeve ! Oh, their poor faces ! " It was soon over ; the 
poor farmer was left to finish the work. 

The army was now in motion, and these tired men 
were returned first to the tool wagon, and then to their 
prison pen. 

After sundown all lay on the ground and slept as 
well as they could, not knowing that on the morrow they 
would fight the battle of Antietam, where two thousand 
were killed and twelve thousand wounded. 

Boys, would you like to be soldiers ? 



That Terrible Explosion at Lowell. 

If the inconceivable force of the smokeless gunpowder 
and nitro-glycerine exploded at Lowell the other day 
had been exerted through the big guns of the army or 
navy upon some fortified town like San Juan or Porto 
Rico,, Santiago, or Manila, in what different terms we 
should be speaking of the execution done. " Superbly 
effective " would be the comment of teachers and stu- 
dents of the " glorious art of destruction " at military 
academies. As a lesson in the dynamics of sapping and 
mining, engineering and artillery students would have 
studied it for generations to come. Think of a mine 
exploded so as to result in the wrecking of seventy-one 
buildings at one blow. Think of knocking hors cle combat 
over one hundred people at once, and killing a score 
besides. If the operators of the mine, watching with 
their field glasses, as the knob was touched which sent 
the electric spark under water perhaps a mile or two 
away, had seen the half-dozen men who were blown 
entirely to pieces, together with the team of horses they 
were at work with, utterly disappear in the twinkling 
of an eye, what a " record " in modern skill in explosives 
would have been chronicled. What an exhibition of the 
power of the modern appliances of war, that within the 
field of the artillery officers' glasses, houses collapsed as 
if they were paper bags or seemed to crumble as if they 
were of sand, human bodies were hurled into the air and 
torn to pieces, horses swept along above the ground for 
a distance of a quarter of a mile, human limbs borne on 
the gale like the limbs of trees in a cyclone, and seventy- 
one homes converted into kindling-wood. If fire were 
calculated upon to lend its completing work to the rend- 
ing shock of the mine, as it did in Lowell, and in five 
minutes after the explosion there should be thirteen 
buildings blazing at once, what a masterpiece of modern 
warfare would have been achieved ! 

How the war correspondents would throw in, with 
graphic touches, such details as the boys in the river torn 
to pieces by the flying shards, the scattered family goods, 
the crowded ranks of wounded in overrun hospitals! 
The soon-ensuing deaths of the worst sufferers, welcomed 
as a release from hopeless wounds, the long drawn-out 
existence of others in crippled misery and disfigurement 
for life, victims whose fate is probably worse than death, 
the grief and poverty and privation, sickness and separa- 
tion in homes resulting therefrom, especially among 
children and the aged, which are incidents of the Lowell 
catastrophe, are inevitably the incidents likewise of every 
" famous victory," where the latest and best-known means 
of destructive energy are assembled, in charge of men 
from war academies trained to put them into effective 
operation. Repulsive as the mere thinking of such 
things is, so long as war lasts the real things themselves 
must come. Every one of us is responsible for it, in 
greater or less degree, and we must be willing to look 
such horror in the face, as we have had to do in the 
Lowell catastrophe. It is only by such contemplation 
that we can realize what war means — what an abnormal- 
ity it is, what madness, what a crime it is for nations and 
governments to bring to bear upon one another's mainly 
innocent peoples the fearful weapons that modern science 
puts into their hands. — The Boston Evening Transcript. 



